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like Drs. Abbot, Gordon, and Moxom to that of
Pierson and Moody. In all bodies of men, we
can, at best, strike averages; the average of in-
telligence, of earnestness and consecration among
French Protestants is high, although they have
their unworthy members and their ecclesiastical
parasites. They are generally esteemed by their
flocks for their sincerity and the absence of
subtleties which are so common among theolo-
gians. They are respected inside and outside of
their congregations. Owing to the lack of de-
velopment of the lay element in the churches,
the pastors might often say, L'Eglise, c'est moi.
Under the system ended by the Separation, the
Church, the real Church, counted for but little;
the pastor was preacher and virtual adminis-
trator of his flock. This has now come to an
end. In many ways French pastors have exerted
much power by themselves, and often also by
their sons and their daughters. In general the
sons of ministers are important rising social
factors. When one thinks of the untrained
half-deistical pastors of a century ago and the
thousand active and fairly progressive pastors
of to-day, he is sensible of a marvellous
change.

Another manifestation of this Protestant life
is the making of most important instruments for